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FIRST STEAMERS ON THE PACIFIC 
by Captain P. A. McDonald 


In the days of early ships, steam and sail, people were then as now chiefly con- 
cerned with the immediate present, and thus, only scant bits of information regards 
many a ship responsible for Maritime history has been handed down to us. 


Shipmasters and seamen, as a class, wrote no books, and so except for a few brief 
entries in some ships! log books, many a famous ship was allowed to depart from the 
sea lanes without the then available data being preserved for posterity. Today, how- 
ever, we have toquarry deeply to salvage from the limbo of things nautical, such in- 
formation that helps to make the lands-man's books. Happily, there is a quickening oj 
interest among individuals as well as of shiplovers' societies to rescue from oblivior 
interesting and in a sense, valuable data, 


Quite recently, the query appeared-- "which was the first steam driven vessel to 
ply the Pacific?" Invariably the answer is - "The Beaver", BEAVER, a wooden, side 
paddle=-wheel steamer of 109 tons 101' x 20' x 11' was built on the Thames by Green 
Wagram & Green in 1835, expressly for the Hudson's Bay Coe of the Pacific Northwest 
and the inland waters of Puget Sound and British Columbia. 


The launching of the BEAVER and later her departure from Gravesend August 27th, 
1835, was something of an event we are told and was witnessed by a great multitude of 
onlookers and well-wishers, Her destination was Columbia River by way of Cape Horn. 
When departing from England, her paddle-wheel boxes had been unshipped and stowed in 
her hold, together with other machinery and she was given a brigantine rig. Sailing 
as a consort to the BEAVER was the bark COLUMBIA, a somewhat larger vessel, and we 
find from entries handed down to us, those two ships were never far apart during the 
163 days from England to Columbia River. The complement of the BEAVER was made up of 
Captain Home, two mates, two engineers, a carpenter and seven A.sB.'s. There is no 
mention of so important a personage as a cook, but one may assume there was one, or 
probably one of the engineers who must have found but little to do and did duty as 
Master of the Galley. 


From the sharply abbreviated log book we find many interesting if not quaint 
entries of the day to day happenings on ship board. The whole passage seems to have 
been singularly free of accidents as well as of discourd, The Sabbath, we find, was 
religiously observed and prayers read by the Captain to the ship's company. There 
were Sundays, however, that on account of "unsettled and boisterous weather" prayer 
readings had to be dispensed with. This is carefully noted by the mate who no doubt 
was the keeper of the log book, and the reader of such entries at this date can only 
assume and hope the ships! company had absorbed enovgh of the spiritual ballast to 
tide them over these turbulent periods. From the existing pictures of this pioneer 
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steamer, she appears a most clumsy and box-like craft more fitted for inland waters 

than for the dreaded latitudes of the "Horn", But from the day to day reports we are 
convinced she was a most sturdy vessel that handled well, and from her daily perform- 

ance through the water we are also convinced she had fine underwater lines. * 


An almost daily occurrence was for the BEAVER to heave to so as to allow her con= 
sort, the larger but slower COLUMBIA to catch up to her. The COLUMBIA carried a doctor, 
it seems to serve both ships, but only once during the whole passage do we find a re=- 
quest from the BEAVER for medical aid. “The Mate, Mr, Hamilton, was ‘'unwell', sent 
word to COLUMBIA for the doctor to come aboard." The doctor, we find, was himself 
‘unwell' and unable to make the visit, and since no further mention of the incident was 
made, we must gather that the Mate of the BEAVER got well, as no doubt, did the medie 
cine man of the COLUMBIA. 


The BEAVER sailed from Gravesend August 27th, 1835. On November 18 - 20th, off 
the pitch of the Horn, a point of the Continent, she seems to have rounded without ser- ‘ 
ious trouble. December 13th, she made the Island of Juan Fernandez where she and her 
consort replenished water and fuel and fresh provisions. Departed from the above Is- 

- land December 18th for Honolulu, where she arrived February th, 1836. Left Honolulu 

February 26th for her final port of destination, Columbia River, where she arrived 
March 19th, 1836, after several days off the entrance of the River. Bark, COLUMBIA 
arrived to an anchorage March 22, 1836. 


Upon her arrival, the BEAVER was refitted as a steamer and in addition to her 
regular crew, six woodcutters were employed. During the next fifty-two years the 
BEAVER continued in the service of the Hudson's Bay Coe and other operators as a freight 
and passenger steamer, and even as a towboat until finally wrecked July 1888. The 
BEAVER was indeed the first as well as the most colorful of the early steamers in the 
Northwest Pacific. 
It has often been stated the BEAVER was the first steamer -on the Pacific, but the 
Pacific being a great body of water, the South Pacific also comes up for its attention 
and claim as to early, or first steam driven vessels, 


Built at London 1826 was the 250 ton paddle wheel steamer SOPHIA JANE, which, after 
some years in local and cross channel waters left London December 1830, Australia bound, 
and arriving at Sydney, N.S.W, May 14, 1831. Her paddle-wheels and boxes were stowed 
under deck and the passage across the Atlantic and Indian Ocean was made rigged as a 
brig. SOPHIA JANE was Australia's first steamer and we find that after some fifteen 
years of service, her engines were taken out and installed in a newer bottom, and the 
SOPHIA JANE scrapped. From the meagre accounts handed down to us, we are told she was 
equipped to carry first class as well as steerage passengers, even sporting separate 
cabins for the lst Class male and female passengers. No such arrangement seems to have 
been provided for the supposedly less squeamish steerage passengers who evidently had 
to take pot luck as to bunk or roommates. However, the only passengers we have record 
of were the skipper'ts wife and children. 


About the same time, 1831, Australia actually built their first steam propelled 
craft. It was the little steamer, SURPRISE, launched in Sydney 1831 for service on the 
Paramatta River. She was capable of only hs knots at top speed, and we find that, aft- 
er a few years in Coastal and Tasmanian waters, her engines were taken out of her, and 
the erstwhile steamer, SURPRISE, became the schooner ANNA JANE. 


Another early steamer in South Pacific waters was the TAMAR, a staunchly built 
craft of 140 tons, and a keel length of 95 feet, beam 17 feet, and fitted with a 7 
horsepower engine. This vegsel was built at Glasgow for Tasmanian owners; although 
the date of build is not available, it must be assumed it was 1833, as we find her ar-= 
riving in Tasmania September 1834, TAMAR, like the SOPHIA JANE, came out under sail 
rig, TAMAR; after a long and useful life was wrecked in 1873, 
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Doinc Business IN GREAT WATERS 
THE VENERABLE HuoSON's Bay ComPANY STEAMER AS A FREIGHT 
AND PASSENGER CARRIER IN BRITISH COLUMBIA AND PUGET 
Sounp WaTers IN 1888. 


From the above mentioned early steamboats, we find that the SOPHIA JANE, 
SURPRISE and the TAMAR were all prior to the BEAVER. Now, however, we come to 
the earliest known steam driven craft of both the North and the South Pacific - 
the Spanish paddle wheeler TELICA. We know very little of this little venture- 
some craft except that she was owned, operated and captained by a Spaniard. 


The TELICA pushed her blunt bows into the Pacific as early as 1825, though 
by what route is not now known to this writer. Her activities seem to have ex= 


tended to Central America, Coast of Mexico, and probably as far North as San 
Francisco Coast line. 


The TELICA's existence was both brief and full of trouble, we gather. It 
seems that people of that early day were reluctant to either travel or ship 
freight by anything equipped with fire and engine. The Captain,meeting with 
little but discouragement, decided to end his own, as well as the existance of 
his steamer, which seemed to be the cause of his trouble. 


One day he anchored the TELICA in the Gulf of Guayaquil, and blew himself 
and his steamer to Kingdom Come. And the fact that part of his cargo was gun 
powder gives one the assurance that he went Heavenward in a blaze of glory. 


Thus we have in point of priority, the TELICA, SOPHIA JANE, SURPRISE, 
PAMAR, and the BEAVER. The best known is probably the BEAVER. 
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The Graphic Scale in Old Ship Plans 
by Howard I, Chapelle, N.R.G. 


The use of a graphic scale on old ship plans = 
seems to have begun in England, as early as the 


16th Century. 


device 


The reason for the use of this 
to show the scale of a drawing was the 


lack of standard drawing scales, such as we have 


today. 


actly the scale employed on each drawing. 


It was necessary, therefore, to show ex= 


Paper was then handmade and often came to ‘ 


the draftsman's hands in irregular sizes, and 
so some men fitted the sale of a drawing to the 


paper. 


This was done by drawing a line of such 


length as the paper allowed which was assumed to 


repres 


ent the length of the ship. This line was 


then divided into the required number of feet by 


use of the dividers. 


Then, by drawing 7 closely 


spaced parallel lines, or 6 including the origi- 
nal line, as in Figure A, and erecting perpendi- 
culars at each foot mark, the graphic scale was 


started, 


The end foot was then bisected by the 


Simple geometric method and the V-sheped lines 


shown 


in Figure A were completed. This completed 


the scale which could be laid off wholly without 
use of the modern drawing scales now available. 


Gradually, standard scales came into use, and in 
the late 17th Century, cr thereabouts, the Admir- 


alty plans were being drawn to a fairly accurate 


one-quarter inch to the foot scale. 


shows 


Figure B 
an alternate that was very popular in Eng- 


land in the 19th Century, but rarely found earli- 


er. 


scale 


Figure C shows the common style of graphic 


In this only four lines were required, as 
shown. 


used today, and I have shown, by dotted 


lines, how it compares with the older graphic 
scales by projecting each inch from the modern 


scale 


through the old. I have marked the 3 inch 


spacings above and below, so they can be readily 


understood. 
markede 


The foot markings are likewise 
The older graphic scales are easier to 


draw than the new types-of graphic scales with 


accuracy. 


I often lay off the evenly spaced 


horizontal lines by tracing them from the printed 


lines 


of a piece of Engineer's "profile" paper 


or cloth, which is obtainable in various sizes 


of squares and spacing of lines. 


The foot-marks 


are laid off by use of a modern scale of course, 


ticking them from a long scale or ruler. 


The 


fractions to one-quarter inch can be interpolated 


in all the scales of course, 


In laying off frame spacing on a model or 


a plan, do not measure one frame spacing with 
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a@ pair of dividers and then use this setting successively for spacing the frames or 
stations for if you do the result will be a hull longer or shorter than required. 
Use a long scale and multiply each frame spacing by its number from the fore or after 
perpendicular to obtain its true distance in feet,inches and fractions from the se- 
lected perpendicular, The same method should be used in laying off waterlines and 
buttocks if accuracy is desired. 


It will be noted that measurements can be taken from a plan with a graphic 
scale by use of dividers and by reference to the graphic scale with the instrument 
the reading can be converted to feet, inches and fractions, I also trace a graphic 
scale on tracing paper and use this to act as a modern scale, 


Qld plans will not scale accurately by a modern drafting scale. This is due 
to two causes: in scales before 1820 the divisions in making them were not accurate 
and most of the drafting scales were made of ivory which shrank with age. As a re~ 
sult old plans were off scale and are usually short by about 3 inches in 10 feet, 
roughly, if the original graphic scale was made with reasonable accuracy. The other 
cause is shrinkage in the paper in old plans, So, in using old plans I do not trace 
them but lay them off just as though I were lofting a ship from the original. I pick 
up offsets with the dividers and then lay them off on my drawing with a modern scale. 
When using a photostat of an old plan I measure always from the nearest intersection 
of a waterline and station so as to reduce distortion to a minimum. I have found 
that by this means I can hold accuracy to the width of a thin pencil line which I 
have checked by laying the tracing of one of my drawings over one of the original 
Admiralty plans. I figure that the old plans are to be taken as accurate within one 
inch as they are on such a small scale = one-quarter inch as I have already stated. 


I should mention another variation of the graphic scale I have seen and used. 
This is formed by drawing 13 horizontal and equally spaced parallel lines, These 
are then crossed by foot lines at the desired scale and the end foot space is then 
divided by a diagonal line crossing the space corner to corner, from 0 to 12", which 
divides each successive horizontal line into a successive number of inches. This 
form of scale is harder to make than any of those I have shown here except perhaps 
the modern scale, *C®, T often prick off the foot spacings in making a graphic scale 
to obtain the most accuracy. 


Say you want to lay off 2'-"" to scale; you place one leg of your dividers 
on the 2 ft. line in scale A or B, and place the other so it is four intersections 
out from the 0 (zero) line; in "A" this will require that the points of your dividers 
be on the 5th line from the bottom= or four spaces up; in "BI!" they will have to be 
on the 3rd line up or two spaces upe So, you see, the intersections formed by the 
diagonal lines in the end fcot with each horizontal line are, horizontally, one inch 
apart. I think the sketch will enable the scales to be more readily understood than 
a description for by tracing up the dotted scale lines from "C" through "B" and "A" 
you can readily work out the meaning of the scales and their use. 


Meeting of the New York Group of the Nautical Research Guild 
The New York Group assembled for its first meeting of the fall at Seaman's Church 
Institute on October 17th. After the most excellent dinner, a brief business meeting 
was held, devoted mainly to discussion of plans for the coming season. The speaker 
was Gordon Bell, N.R.G., who gave some valuable advice on Marine photography, which 
was illustrated with fine photographs taken at the Marine Historical Society at Mystic 
and along the Connecticut shore. Other items of interest were A.G.Law's scrap book 
desdribing and illustrating the beautiful little models of the famous ships he has 
made and a model of an old naval gun brought by Gordon Grant. Those present were: 


Mr. & Mrs. Gordon Bell Angela Geele Mr. & Mrs. Paul Miller 
David P. Bohen Gordon Grant Albert Parsons 

James Frost Dr. & Mrs, Adolph Klein Roy Rogers 

A. Ge Law John Shedd Lewis Shafer 


Howard Miller Mr. & Mrse F. We. Thober William Wilkinson 
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DOUBLE=HEADED SHOT OF THE REVOLUTION 
By Winthrop Pratt, Jr. 


The following notes are submitted in order to clarify the current discussion 
relative to the calibers of double-headed or cross=-barred shot as used during the ae 
Revolution, 


It all began with the article in our June Journal about supplies issued to the 
ALFRED in which, under the date of December 18, 1775, appeared the item "6 lbs. Shot, 
Double Headed and Cross Barred", As this article consisted entirely of extracts from 
the Charge Book of James Wharton, it should provide sufficient evidence as to the use 
of six pounder double-headed shot. However, the July Journal (pp. 91-92) contains a 
letter from Capt. B. Ge Lake, in which he makes the observation that "6 lbs. shot, 
double headed and cross barred, does not seem logical," and by way of explanation he 
cites Marshall's "Gunnery" of 1822, wherein the smallest double-headed shot listed 
are 12 pdr. weighing 1) lbs. 


Personally, I should hesitate to use a book printed nearly fifty years later to 
check ordnance of the Revolution. Nevertheless, Marshall proves an important point 
for us in listing a 12=pdr, double-headed shot as weighing 14 lbs, In the August 
Journal, pe 107, Howard Chapelle comments: "No reason why a 6 pdr. could not have 
such shot but its weight would be of course double or more the gun poundage." 


Marshall shows that a double-headed shot is not double the weight of a single 
shot, but only heavier by the weight of the cross=-bar, and Falconer's Dictionary, 
1776 edition, shows how this occurs. A double~headed shot is composed of two half 
balls joined by means of a cross=-bar between their two flat surfaces. 


"Double-shotted" meant loading a gun with two shot of equal weight, with a wad 
between them. This gives us twice the weight of a single ball, but these are two 
separate shot, and are not joined in any way, 


As to the use of double=headed (or cross=-barred) shot in guns of small caliber, ate 
there is ample proof in the Massachusetts Archives. 


There are three terms which may be confusing in regard to double-headed shot. 
First, the true double-headed which was also called bar shot, or cross=-barred shot. 
Second is the term "double-shotted", which has been described, and the third, chain 
shot, which was two whole balls connected by a few links of chain, and their weight 
would, of course, be a bit more than double that of a single ball. 


The Frigate BOSTON, 2 Guns 
by Winthrop Pratt, Jr. 


CORRECTION. The August Journal says that the 24-gun frigate BOSTON was the first of 
the name and built at Boston, The BOSTON was built in the yard of Stephen Cross at 
Newburyport. G. F. Dow in "Sailing Ships of New England", Vol. 3, agrees, as does 
Howard Chapelle, in his "American Sailing Navy". 

Emmons! Statistical History of the Navy states, erroneously, and Winsor's Memor- 
ial History of Boston, Vol. 3, page 187, calls attention to this error, -that this 
frigate was outfitted at Boston, which perhaps accounts for Emmons! misstatement. : 

The HANCOCK, mentioned in Mrs. Caldwell's article as having been commanded by 
Tucker prior to his having the BOSTON, was the schooner HANCOCK, of 6 guns, fitted 
out by Washington. 

The statement that the third BOSTON was built at Boston in 1779 is a misprint, 
as this vessel was not authorized until 1798 and was not launched until May 20, 1778. 

The first BOSTON got to sea in May (or June) 1777, Capt. McNeil, but there was 
another BOSTON, a schooner, in the service of the State of Massachusetts as a packet, 
in 1777-79. This vessel was chartered by the Massachusetts Board of War, Nathaniel 
Cook, master, and made voyages to the West Indies, As the earliest charter party is 
dated Jan. 8, 1777, she preceded the frigate BOSTON hy five months. Thus the first 
Boston of the Revolution to get to sea was not the frigate, but the schooner of the 
Massachusetts Board of War. 
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The Secretary's Monthly Letter was Established in 198 
Letters to the Secretary 


From Rev, John B. Clark, NRG, The Manse, Widdrington, England <- The Battle of Val- 
cour Island. In the last issue of the JOURNAL in the article on the Battle of Valcour 
Island, there is this passage, "All to no avail had Sir Guy Carlton defeated that gal- 
lant little American Fleet", This passage I would like to query: it raises the ques- 
tion of what constivutes a naval victory. Had Sir Guy defeated the American fleet? 
According to histcrical accounts Arnold succeedec in preventing Sir Guy in achi¢cving 
his object, namely, clearing the way for a British lancing before winter, and by so 
doing he created the conditions that were materially responsible for the final down- 
fall of the enemy. In other words, Arnold had acnievei his purpose to the detriment 
and final overthrow of the enemy, and the enemy had been foiled in achieving his pur- 
pose. ‘Was Arnold defeated? Add to this, it must not be forgotten that Arnold in the 
end retired with a considerable number of his men; and that many of his fleet, though 
destroyed, did not fall into enemy hands, and were not destroyed hy the enemy. From 
what I have read of Admiral Mahen's theory of Naval power, I feel inclined to think 
that Arnoid's "defeat" was nothing short of a victory. I would like to know what 
friends think of this. 

- From Douglas J, Miller -— Re: Howard I Chapelle'ts offer to draw plans for the 
members=— I wouid like to have the plans of early 18th Century Merchant Craft if such 
are available. I am especially interested in the plans of small square riggers such 
as merchant galleys, pinks, or snows. 

From Capt, Lou J. Bristoi (NRG) also United States Nautical Research-~ Enclosed 
is a picture of one of my tiny models. I tuild them for my friends, they are seldom 
over 8" long and some are as small as 4", These are all waterline models and I carve 
the hulls out oi flotsam and jetsam picked up on the beaches of Florida while I am do- 
ing research work. The hull of this model I broucht up from an old hulk while I was 
examining it in diving dress in five fathoms of water. I have made scale models for 
various museums such as the Marine Historical Society of Mystic, Conn., and the 
Charleston Historical Museum of Charleston, S. C. 

From Emil G. Bai, Flmshorn, Holstein, Germany-- (Our first letter from Mr. Bai)-- 
I was in the good old States from 1929 to 1935, and it was there where I first got in 
touch with ship modelers-- experts all of them, such as Percy Ashley, Capt. E.Armitage 
McCann, Mr. Urban and Mr..A.G.Fisher, as well as Mr. Harry Eckstein (NRG) and not to 
forget Mr. Gordon Grant (NRG), and I am in great debt to them for all I know-~ most of 
wiich I got through their cocneration- It enaolec me to run my own shop over here in 
ship model work. During my stay in New York I received 5 diplomas for my models at 
the different exhibitions and have recently received another from England from the 
Model Engineers Exhibition for a Dutch ship of 1625. As I have served in the whaling 
industry, my special interest is in this line. Now I have a whaling coltection concern- 
ing anything from the very beginning through the whole evolution of whaling, such as 
models, pictures, implements, weapons, harpoons, scrimshaw and biological material 
which could fill a hall 30 yards square. Now I am trying to send it abroad to whale 
minded countries. After the war, I started building ship models again. Most of my 
work I had to do in different museums, such as rebuilding and re-rigging, for the war 
has done much damage. I have about 2000 books on ships and ships histories. 
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A Few Comments by Howard I. Chapelle -=- Capstans = GENERAL HUNTER and brig PERRY 


Capstans on Whalers =- My authority for the statement that some whalers had oop” 
stans is a survey of part of the Stone Fleet in my possession. This shows the ships 
SOUTH AMERICA, MARIA THERESA, and the barks AMAZON and AMERICAN had main deck capstens. 
I judge that capstans were used in some of the earlier whalers as they gave faster and 
more powcrful gear for working ground tackle than the primitive hand spike windlass. 
When geared windlasses came into use the capstans no longer had the advantage. 

The GENFRAL HUNTER = location of hawes holes - The GENERAL HUNTER in the October 
issue is a fine job. The only question I would raise is the location of the hawes 
holes which seem to me would be in knighthead and hawse timbers above cap-moulding if 
height of windlass barrel was correct. To do this the head rail would have to be 
curved in plan-- it eppcars. A tough problem and if the position shown is preferred, 
I'il bet the carpenter cut the eking rail at the noble woode 

Remarks on Answer to Queries No. 163-A and Be reference to the PERRY-- Hornsby 
is not wholly informed on FERRY for her plans gave a record of the rig alterations 
after her trials in 1845 and her tenderness caused a reduction in the number of boats 
she was authorized to carry on the authority of the master boatwright of the Norfo*k 
yard, The exact date of her rig alteration is uncertain from the notation but it was 
decided upon early in that year. The changes that Hornsby refers to were iatere 

So far as I know the rig alterations in 'h5 were slight reductions in the hoists 
of T'gallants only with reduction in yard dimensions, T'gallants and royals. I have 
not found what the alterations in the rig in 'h7 were but Lenthall's papers show that 
the new boats were as WASHINGTON'S, 

The now missing Humphrey's Offset Book contained a notation concerning altera- 
tions in ba]last in SOMMERS, TRUXTON, PERRY and BAINBRIDGE but unfortunately I neg- 
lected to make notes. I suspect that these were the result of reports in tenderness 
in brigs. The material relating to the brigs is both imcomplete and scattered and so 
it is not surprising that we do not have a fair record of all alterations. 


The Award Winners 
at the Exhibition of the Washington Ship Model Society 


Five awards were announced ~- Admiral E. L. Cochrane, acting as Judge. Harold 
J. Cook, N.R.G., of Temple Hillis, won the coveted Founder's award for his scale model 
of the SAVANNAH. Other winners were Clifton C. Webb for his kit model of the SANTA 
MARIA. Dr. Reginal won the Memorial Award for his Anchor Hoy. Albert Scrimshaw 
Wegner, N.R.G. won the big wooden cup made from the AMERICA's keel, and Kenneth A. 
Foote won the Midshipman Trophy for his model of a British lifeboat. One hundred and 
ninety-eight, including six admirals and a goodly number of Navy and Coast Guard Of- 
ficers attended the prevue. 

There were two exhibits which deserve mention-- The model of the BOUNTY and 
several pieces of wood from the origiral ship, and a Chesapeake oyster boat complete 
with oysters and oyster hooks= to scale, 


The Guild Ship Model Registry 


Two very unusual models listed with the Registrar this month are: NORSKE LQVE, 
Danish Naval Ship of 1625 by A. C. Wagner and the SPARROWHAWK, The SPARROWHAWK was 
an English ketch which was wrecked on the shore of Cape Cod in 1626 and one of the 
few models of this craft in existence. There are many cthers listed, many for sale, 
with existing plans and photos, many rare types. Are yovr ships listed? If not, use 
the blanks in the February 1951 issue. If members could only appreciate the import- 
ance of this effort for ship modelers - all wovld register their ships. By means of 
the Register you can learn the names of others who have made your ship. Make inquiry 
through the JOURNAL, or write direct to Herbert S. Scott, Registrar- 2300 N.E. 22nd 
Ste, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, 
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Introducing New Members 


Harold J. Cook, Department of the Navy, Bureau of Ships, Washington 25, D. Ce-= As we 
were typing up the notice of the Washington Ship Model Society's Exhibition, the mail 
brought Mr. Cook's application and we hastened to add N.R.G,. after his name as winner 
of the Founder's prize. Mr. Cook needs no introduction to many members who have 
bought plans of the modern navy from his department. We are, however, pleased to know 
that he excels in the making of some of the old time wind ships, for after all we know 
the SAVANNAH sailed part way. We understand from Scrimshaw Wagner that the coppering 
and the paddle wheels of this ship were "beautiful jobs", Perhaps some time when Mr. 
Cook is not so busy, he will take time out and tell us about that coppering, the scale 
and also size of the sheets and the fastening, and where he got his plans. Mr. Cook 
is introduced by Willis L,. Nye. 


Stephen Wheatland, P. 0. Box 116, Bangor, Maine.-~ Mr. Wheatland's application has the 
following brief information about his nautical interests. Trustee of Peabody Museum, 
Salem, Masse, and like all State of Mainers he has cruised the Maine Coast and is very 
interested in Mainemaritime history and ship pictures, 


William E. Ember, 121] East 66th St., Seattle 5, Washe-- I have a collection of photos 
of the Square Rigged Era and am collecting the names of the last survivors of pea soup 
and lime juice days who are still staggering around with the names of their ships in 
which they rounded the Horn. All I have to show for a life at sea is a slop chest 
sheath knife and a strop with an overhand knot in it. 

I hope the Guild can get somebody busy and get around the Union Officials of the 
Sailors Union of the Pacific and get a copy (they wontt lend them) of the old Seaman's 
Journal of the Sailors Union of the Pacific, which goes back to 1885, The records 
are absolutely priceless, better than Lloyd's, if only for the arrivals and departures, 
with names of skippers, etce I wrote to the International Office of the Union at 


Washington, D. Ce, to buy a copy of them-- but they are not for sale. They should go 
to Smithsonian or Congressional Library. 


L. S. Rogers, 8 Elma Road, Sandy Bay, Hobart, Tasmania.—- A life long friend of Capt. 
Harry O'May-- a ship modeler for the past 30 years "I am interested in the model of 
Daniel F,. McNeil CHAMPION OF THE SEAS, as I built one of the LIGHTNING some time ago 
for Sir Keith Murdock. This model was taken from "Colonial Clippers" (Lubbock) and 
McKay's book. The model was on 1/8th".scale and the deck fittings were made of wood 
from the original vessel—- I did not like to part with her= I will send photos of the 
LIGHTNING and other ships I have built. I have built the brig RAPID, H.M.S. BUFFALO, 
LE GROGRAPHE INVESTIGATOR. These models are in the National Gallery of Adelaide. The 
TORRENS. I built is in the Nautical Museum Adelaide. On loan to the Sydney Museum is 
the ORIENT which was built for the Orient Company. Our Tasmanian Barque MANUEL 
McGREGOR is on loan to the Tasmanian Museum. I also built the Tasmanian MEEMSKIRTH 
which was purchased by the Government and placed in the Museum. Some time ago, I 
corresponded with Captain E,. Armitage McCann who wrote many articles for Popular 


Science. I will send photos of my ships and register them with Mr. Herbert S. Scott 
for the Guild Ship Model Registry. 


George D. Wolfe, 509 East Scott Ave., Knoxville, Tenn.--""Born in Virginia, educated 
for the law, but quit college in my junior year to go to sea, First shipped out of 
Baltimore for "Hamburger" as fireman under old U. S. Shipping Board, on a leaky tramp 
with wheezing scotch~boilers and not knowing a slice bar from a soup spoon, but I 
learned the hard way. I entered the merchant service at a most unfortunate time. 

The aftermath of World War I lay like a blight on shipping; the James River was choked 
with vessels rusting, idle, useless. berths were hard to secure and everyone talked 
down a ‘career at sea', and every trip I made was 'the last one', My disillusionment 
became complete; later I found my old idol, a North Atlantic master of the first 
order, - firing a boiler in an apartment house in New York. SIC TRANSIT GLORIA MUNDI! 
I said good-bye to the seas I would like to be listed as a historian, or student of 
the histories of famous ships of every land and every flag, and the great masters, and 
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brother, there is enough there for a score of 'lifetimes'." Mr, Wolfe is the writer 
"far removed from a nautical library" and his query is 172 last issue, and is a 
writer of the sea, 


Joseph MacNeil, 708 Chestnut Ste, Springfield 7, Masse-- "I am interested in all the ee 
old types of sailing ships, particularly fishing schooners and fore and afters. I 
have just completed the hull of a Gloucester fisherman-=- I find time to continue with 
my models but you know how it is-witha job in atool plant and a model railroad and 
photography=— also a family and the ever present animals of one sort or another=- but 
my model fisherman is not mounted on the conventional cradle, I am putting her on 
tracks just out of the water for scraping and painting. In my house are models of 
the three-master MARION SPRAGUE, BEAR OF OAKLAND, NANTUCKET LIGHTSHIP (to scale from 
drawings), the CONSTITUTION, SOVEREIGN OF THE SEAS, a Moran Tug, a barkentine and 

the GOLDEN HIND. This last model made me lay off the bench for a while, the detail 
and painting got me, I guess. Some day, I hope to have a room of my own for my 
models and the others which are bound to come. I will register my ships in the Guild 
Ship Model Registry." 


Paul C. Morris, 1305 Boston Post Road, Apt. B 107, Rye, New York.e=— "I am very inter- 
ested in anything pertaining to the old days of SAIL. In my spare time, I paint 
marine scenes. have a fairly good sized collection of marine photos, all of sailing 
ships and am much interested in enlarging it. However, I have not prepared to offer 
duplicate copies now nor have I made a list. During the summer, I spend my time sail- 
ing in an old Friendship Sloop. I am always pleased to meet anyone with interests 
closely allied to mine. Through Charley Sayle, I met F,. W. Thober and A. G. Law=- so 
you probably got my name from a couple of places." (That makes four members Charles 
Sayle has sent the Guild this month). "I met the very fine group of people in New 
York at the Seamen's Church Institute, through the model maker Mr. Law. I enjoyed 

the meeting, and the very interesting people I met. Being an amateur painter, I was 
very happy to have the chance to talk with Mr. Gordon Grant," 


John E, Barry, Drawer C,Victorville, Calif. 
James E. Goble, Box 607, Victorville, Calif. - Both these gentlemen joined the 
Guild on the same epplication form and with the same check, so we introduce them at 
the same time. For the nautical interests of Mr. Goble, = we have this brief and 
far-reaching statement = "Any and all", There is a man who is open-minded and doesn't 
want to miss a thing. 

As for Mr. Barry -= his nautical interests are not as general - His special in- 
terest is Nantucket Whaling. Mr. Barry is an insurance man and Mr. Goble is a news- 
paper owner and publisher. Both are friends of Charles Sayle,. 


QUERIES 


Query No. 173 -—= GUIDING STAR -=~ My great, great Grandfather followed the sea, I know 
very little about him. I have in my possession a miniature ship's bell on which is 
inscribed, "To Captain William R. Bell from the passengers of the GUIDING STAR, May 

2, 1865", Will some member kindly give me more information about the man and the 
Ship. (Sec's note--) Cutler's "Greyhounds of the Sea" gives the following: GUIDING 
STAR launched 1853, Eliphalet Hale-Master; J. Currier, Newburyport, builder, Owners, 
Moses Davenport et al, Newburyport, Mass.-- Condemned Hong Kong, 1870. Hale was no 
doubt her first master. But please add to this. 


Query No. 17) -- JOE LANE -- This query was entered back in January, 1950 and no 
answer = here it comes again and we hope this time to get an answer to it. Did the 
JOE LANE have either boats, binnacle or guns -- what type and where located? 


Query No. 175 == Ship TONQUIN == The ship TONQUIN was the vessel which left either 
New York or Boston in 1810 to carry the sea-route group of the Astor party to found 
Astoria, Oregon. She arrived at the mouth of the Columbia in 1811 after many tribula- 
tions, including the losing of two or three boat loads of sailors while attempting to 
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Had many inquiries asking what happened to the Gam Chair-- It has 
been "unoccupied" for several issues because the space was needed 
for what were considered more important things —- but will be con- 
tinued from time to time,- if the members give us something to gam 
abouteseee But here is something worthy of mention, ~ Captain Harry 
O'May from Tasmania sends us a member from Brooklyn, NeY. ~ Charles 
F. Sayle of Nantucket sends us two members from Victorville, Calif. 
and one from Springfield, Mass.e-- Why can't some of you send mem- 
bers from your own home town.-— Thomas E. Tragle, Jr. of Richmond, 
has recommended 8 members of the Richmond Ship Model Society and we 
hope every last one of them sign oneeseee Some members think new 
members cannot join unless the application form is duly signed. -- 
just send the names and addresses of those who want to join and we 
will attend to the other formalities. As is our custom, each new 
member receives a complete file of back numbers for the year 1951 == all dues are 
’ payable each Januaryeeeee Howard I. Chapelle says that while vacationing in Nova 
Scotia, he designed a couple of fishermen..... John Re Stevens of Toronto, author of 
"Old Time Ships", paid a visit to Fred Avery at the Naval Academy Museum at Annapolis. 
eseee Charley Sayle is getting his boat ready for scalloping and he sent a very fine 
picture of the steamer MASSACHUSETS towing Nantucket Whaleship CONSTITUTION over the 
bar in the Camels 1842 which is a copy of an oil painting done by Wendel Macy in 
18)3..... Our whaling number has again been delayed,-*r we ran into a couple of snags 
but it will be published after the first of the year <= Mrs. Frances Diane Robotti, 
author of "Whaling and Old Salem",has given freely of her time and knowledge on this 
issue and we know you will be pleased. =- We need good items on whaling-- Not those 


“ 


yarns which have been well told so many times beforesesee The "Model Engineer" of .* 
London, writes-- "We feel sure that the details for modeling the historic steamer- 
the ROBERT E. LEE would interest many of our readers.=—= And who would not be inter- 


ested? We have a Currier and Ives reproduction of the "Midnight Race on the Missis—- 
* Sippi" -- the NATCHEZ and the ECLIPSE and also we are "Devoted to the Era of Sail" - 
the ROBERT E. LEE will be tied up alongside on our shop wall ~ whenever we get a good 
picture of her..... Charles F. He Menges said - "The great future of the Guild is the 
Roster - the fact that a member may write another member about his very special nauti- 
cal interests, is worth a lot to all of us", He also said that if you want informa- 
tion, you can get it from the JOURNAL or the Rostereese. 1952 is looming ahead = and 
we hope that many who have been sitting on the side lines will take an active part 
next yeare.se. Yes, we are behind with our letters -- a one-man office finds it quite 
difficult to keep abreast of the mails..... Clarence Thurston Surridge writes that 
he has built a power tooled workshop and all his friends say it is the best equipped 
shop they have ever seen-- He is going to send us a picture of it. Mr. Surridge is 
now working on the CUTTY SARKeee.. A lot of space has been given up to Corrections of 
articles, which is too bad-- We heave to take your word for the things you write, but 
sometimes the corrections are as interesting as the original article-- but we welcome 
personal opinions, discussions and arguments.-- We have hoped for some time that some 
articles would start an argument and we would get a lot of interesting copy.se..e. John 
Weston writes that there is just not room in a hotel apartment for the luxury of model- 
ing -- On one trip, we whittled the boats of the CHARLES W. MORGAN into the lower 
dresser drawers in hotel roomse 


CORRECTION: -—=- On the drawing of the Gondola PHILADELPHIA, from our draftsman, H. Se 
‘ Scott. Note on profile of drawing that gudgeons and pintals are reversed. This is an 
error in drafting and should be corrected on your own drawinge (Sec's note: Mr..Scott 
may make the correction, but his preliminary drawing was sent to five members to check 
-- it was just one of those things that got by all of us.) 


(from page 146) cross the Columbia River bar. Capt. Thorn was the master, and a hard 
bitten case. A fine story in this connection is "I, James Lewis" by Gilbert Gabriel 
of New York, written as a novel but with correct historical background. The TONQUIN 
was later blown up in Nootka Sound, Vancouver Island, when attacked by Indians. Would 
like to have more data on the ship - where tuilt, size and other details of rig and 

construction, etc. 
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Dimensions of the GREAT REPUBLIC - from Wm. N. Fenerin 
In Answer to Query No. 167 


Whole Length on Deck 

Breadth of Beam - - 

Depth of Hold 

Measurement in Tons (Custom House) 

Measurement for Stowage (in tons) 

Carries, with dead weight and proper mixed cargo - - = 


NAMES OF THE Mast Head Yard Arm Diameter 
MASTS AND YARDS Fte In. Fte In. In. 


Fore-Mast 36 
" Topmast 12 2h 
Top-gallant 
Royal 15 
Sky=Sail 11 

Pole 


Main-Mast hh 
Top-Mast 2h 
_Top-Gallant 18 
Royal 15 
Sky-Sail 11 
Pole 


Mizzen—Mast Lo 
Top-Mast 22 
Top-Gallant 16 
Royal 10 
Sky-Sail 8 
Pole 


Spanker-Mast 
Top-Mast 


Fore Yard 

" Lower Top-Sail 
Upper Top-Sail 
Top-Gallant 
Royal 
Sky-Sail 


Main Yard 
" Lower Top-Sail 
Upper Top-Sail 
Top Gallant 
Royal 
Sky~Sail 
Mizzen Yard 
Lower Top~Sail 
Upper Top-Sail 
Top Gallant 
Royal 
Sky-Sail 
Bowsprit, Outboard 
Inner Jib~Boom 
Outer Jib-Boom 


Wwrruna 


with additions by E. & Ge We Blunt. (Date of Mailing 11/14/51) 


325 feet 
53 feet 
39 feet 
4,552 
5,560 
6,500 tons 
| 
| 
| 
we 110 - 1h ~ - 26 
Lo 
Pe 110 - - - 26 
= 
) 
ho | - - 9 
115 28 
90 | - - 2h 
76 | - “ 19 
62 - - 15 
ho | - 9 
- - 12 
ho | - - 
14 
pe This data is from the American Edition of Darcy Lever's "Sheet Anchor" 


